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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of varicty. 
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THE ORPHAN. 
( Continued._) 


MRS. BERETON entered the 
cottage; pale and exhausted, Juliet ran 


towards her with infantine delight, and 


taking hold of her hands, tried to climb 
on her knee; her mother averted her 
face in hopes of concealing tears that 
glistened in spite of her efforts to re- 
strain them ; a silence of a few minutes 
ensued. At length, after some hesita- 
tion, her husband enquired it her walk 
had been successful? ‘“ Better, my 
dear,’ answered Mrs. Bereton, with 
the forced accents of cheerfulness, 
“than I could have expected; and I 
trust I shall in a short time have the 
comfort of seeing you enjoy the sea air, 
and enjoying from it that benefit it is 
my daily prayer you may experience.” 
In saying these words, and casting on 
her husband a look expressive of the 
tenderest affection and concern, she 
hurried out of the room to indulge the 
emotions she could no longer repress. 
Mrs. Bereton despaired being able 
for some time, to accomplish her wishes 
respecting her husband, as the walking 
backwards and forwards to town, at 
the same time that it decreased the lit- 
tle strength she was mistress of, occu- 
pied so much of her time as rendered 
it almost impossibic to lay by even a 
trifle, and at the same time to support 
ger husband and child; nor would the 
yttle she was able to earn have been 
ficient for the latter, had not the cler- 














gyman who employed Mr. Bereton, 
sent word, that on account of his ill- 
néss, he would continue without ano- 
ther curate for three months, and regu- 
larly pay him his salary as usual; but 
upwards of a fortnight had now elapsed 
since the expiration of the time men- 
tioned, and Mrs. Bereton with anxiety 
had expected intimation of its ceasing, 
when she was surprised by the appear- 
ance of a gentleman, who, after softly 
knocking at the door, lifted the latch 
and entered the room: “ I beg pardon, 
madam, for thus intruding,” said the 
stranger, as Mrs. Bereton rose on his 
entrance, ‘ but I have called upon Mr. 
Bereton to inquire whether he finds 
himself capable of again entering upon 
duty? my name is Powel.” Mrs. Bere- 
ton had presaged the name before he 
uttered it, and glancing a tearful look 
at her husband, remained silent. Mr. 
Powel advanced, and shaking Mr. Bere- 
ton by the hand, for the first time was 
made acquainted with the serious mis- 
fortune that had followed his illness, 
and expressed his pity and surprise in 
terms of the greatest kindness,» Mrs. 
Bereton, who had dreaded this visit for 
some time, as she expected it would 
end all hope of support, now that she 
perceived he was inclined to be their 
friend, could not conceal, her emotion, 
but sobbed aloud. Mr. Powel felt her 
distress, yet kindly avoided noticing it, 
and hid his own emotion in caressing 
the little Juliet, who, with childish in- 
nocence and familiarity, had climbed 
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onhis knee. Mrs. Bereton soon reco- | 
vered herself, and was beginning to ex- | 
press her thanks, when the worthy man | 
stopped her, by saying—* Not a word, 
my dear madam; I feel I have been 
shamefully negligent in not visiting you | 
betore ; I will now try to make amends | 
for my past neglect, and shall begin by 
stealing away your husband to-morrow 
morning ; nay, do not look so astonish- 
ed; I have a friend who is a celebrated 
occulist, and has performed many won- 
derful cures; I shall therefore call for 
your husband to-morrow, and [I sin- 
cerely hope a short time will restore to 
him the inestimable blessing of which 
he is now deprived.” 

Mr. Powel now took his leave, per- 
fectly satisfied with the thanks of the 
grateful couple, which were chiefly ex- 
pressed in their countenances, their 
hearts feeling more than their voices 
could articulate. 

Mr. Powel kept his promise in calling 
the next morning ; and on their return, 
Mrs. Bereton received the joyful intel- 
ligence, that her beloved husband, if 
he attended with care to the rules pre- 
scribed by the friend ef Mr. Powel, 
would ultimately be blessed with the re- 
turn of sight. The worthy clergyman 
would not quit the cottage until he had 
gained Mrs. Bereton’s consent to make 
the little Julict his companion, whom 
he said he would keep as a hostage till 
ker parents claimed her by making their 
appearance at the parsonage ; this visit 
they could not possibly feel the least 
disinclination to pay, and in the even- 
ing were introduced to Mrs. Powel, 
who appeared as much charmed with 
ler interesting visitors as her husband. 

( To be concluded in oi next.) 





———— 
PLEASURE. 

Surely pleasure is lawful, and heaven 
cid at first ordain it for our use, and if 
we take it as it was first ordained for 
us, we take it without a sting; but, when 
in the measure we exceed, or in the 
manner offend, we sully the pure stream. 
The wise man delights in and pursues 
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those pleasures which are legitimated 
by the bounty of heaven, after which, 
no fancied goblin upbraids the sense for 
using them, which may be dreamt over 
and not disturb his sleep; the use of 
these is like taking off the parching of 
the summer sun, by bathing in a pure 
and crystal fountain; while unlawful 
pleasures, though they look fair and at- 
tractive, carry with them a venomous 
quality. A wise man will not venture 
on that, for present enjoyment, which 
will inevitably involve him in future 
pain and suffering. Whatever we do, 
we ought first to examine the sequel, 
or end; if that be good, our pleasures 
will be crowned with ease and content 5 
but to rush on any delight that must 
end in sadness, suits not the prudence 
of a sound mind. 
—_—>— 
FORTITUDE. 

Fortitude of mind is not a quality to 
be used merely on great occasions ; 
when the fate of empires and kingdoms, 
of armies and communities, is at stake. 
It is a quality to be exerted not merely 
after the loss or gain of a battle, after 
the ruin consequent on an earthquake, 
or conflagration, or a shipwreck. Oc- 
currences so calamitous demand its no- 
blest exertions ; but the most useful sta- 
tion of this virtue is in the humbler 
walks of life, in casual events, in hourly 





occurrences, those lesser circumstances 
which are almost deprived of notice by 
the frequency of their return, we might 
say by their familiarity and their con- 
|stancy. Every man cannot be a chief, 
a general, or a king; but every man 
may be called to exercise the same kind 
of talent in ‘his private concerns, as may 
be required in kings, or generals, or 
chiefs, in public matters. “hough the 
object it respects be small, the senti- 
ment of his mind may ennoble it; though 
the occasion be not extraordinary, the 
principle is no less beneficial or distin- 
guishing. May it not be deemed an 














exception against the usual course -4f 
education, that a kind of fortitu'te 
adapted to meet the daily exigencies 4» ° 
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human life, is not sufficiently instilled 
into youthful minds? A graceful man- 
ner of presenting, of accepting, of in- 
treating, is taught; but who lays ade- 
quate stress on the very necessary art of 
denial ? Who takes care to separate the 
harshness of the act from the manner of 
it, and to inculcate the necessary suavi- 
ter in modo with the indispensable forri- 
ter in re? Ithas been said of some that 
“‘ they made enemies even in confer- 
ring favours; whereas others made 
friends, while denying requests.” For- 
titude is neither churlishness nor seve- 
rity ; neither superciliousness nor inso- 
ciability ; neither haughtiness nor obsti- 
nacy. Perseverance, firmness, decision, 
vigour, promptitude, and frankness, 
(principles of this virtue) are perfectly 
consistent with kindness, liberality, 
mildness, benevolence, dexterity, and 
address. 


ae 


BOOKS. 


Are books, in truth, a dead letter ? 
To those who have no bright mirror in 
their own bosoms to reflect their images, 
they are! but the lively and active 
scenes which they call forth in well 
framed minds, exceed the liveliness of 
reality.—Heads and hearts of a coarser 
grain require the substance of material 
objects to put them in motion. Books 
instruct us calmly, and without inter- 
mingling with their instructions any of 
those painful impressions of superiori- 
ty, which we must necessarily feel from 
a living instructor. They wait the pace 
of each man’s capacity; stay for his 
want of perception, without reproach ; 
go backward and forward with him at 
his wish ; and furnish inexhaustible re- 
petitions. How is it possible to express 
what we owe, as intellectual beings, to 
the art of printing? When a man sits in 
a well furnished library, surrounded by 
the collected wisdom of thousands of 
the best endowed minds, of various 
ages and countries, what an amazing 
extent of mental range does he com- 
Mant! 
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FLATTERY. 
Flattery is said by the wise ones to be a poison; 
it certainly is, but one so sweet that no one sus- 
pects it to be such, or repulses the hand which 
adroitly prepares and presents it ; on the contrary, 
it is gladly received by allas a delicious, refresh- 
ing essence, and the wisest, however they may, 
erect themselves against it, together with the most” 
simple, are alike open to its influence—as flattery 
is thus found to mix sweetly with every disposi- 
tion, and frankness has become in these days of 
wisdom a quality peculiarly ofiensive, we find the 
interested man, carefully throwing under every 
thing liké openness of character, and furnishing 
1imself with a ready passport to the favour of the 
world, under the character of a flatterer—his 
smile is gracious ; his look mild and applaud ing. 
He is submissive in his address, insinuating in his 
language, pliable in his manners ; every thing as- 
tonishes, delights, charms him, in the person 
whose good graces he wishes to conciliate ; he 
weeps or laughs with him, adroitly watches and 
extols every happy expression which escapes him, 
has no taste but his, adopts his friendships or en- 
mities, approves every suggestion which falls 
from him on every subject, and so identifies him- 
self with him, that his presence and conversation. 
become in a manner necessary to him, 
In the world we find two species of flatterers— 
flatterers from character, which are comer er 
few in number, and flatterers from interest whi 
are to be met with in every direction. The flats 
terer from character addresses himself indiseri- 
minately to all he approaches, even those from 
whom he expects nothing: the flatterer from im- 
terest applies himself'to those only from whom he 
expects pecuniary advantage or preferment. The 
former sees in the person to whom he addresses 
himself, only an object on which he may gratify his 
propensity to flatter; the latter views in him only 
the power or influence which he can turn to h: 
advantage. The one speaks unpremeditatedly; the 
other says nothing without due consideration. 

Ww. 


~~ 


Two persons quarrelling, one told the other, 
that he kgew what would hang him. “ It is a 
falsehood,” replied the other, “ and I defy you 
prove your words.” The first coolly handing him 
a rope, observed, that * he presumed that would.” 

a y 

An alderman of London requested an author 
to write a speech for him to speak at Guildhall, 
“ I must. first dine with you,” replied he, “ and 
see how you open your mouth, that I may know 
what sort of words will fit it.” 
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Waller, the English poet, wrote a fine panegy- 
ric on Cromwell, at the time of his assuming the 
protectorship. Upon the restoration of Charles 
II, he wrote a poem likewise in his praise, and 
presented it to him. After reading it, the king 
told Waller, the one he had formerly made on 
Cromwell was much better. “ Please your ma- 
jesty,” answered Waller, “ we poets are always 











more happy in fictions than in trath.” 
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POETRY. 


For the Parlour Companion. 


MODERN CHIVALRY. 


Henry. 

‘ a $ THE clarion sounds, I must away, 
Be » a A kiss, my love ; let it not grieve thee, 
But honour’s voice f will obey, 

Tho’ i forever more should leave thee. 
My country asks each freeman’s aid, 

To banish hence the daring foeman, 
And shall they say that Henry staid 

From field of glory, fora woman ? 
No! sooner let me sacrifice 

That purestlove which thou dost bear me: 
I ne’er could look on softest eyes, 

‘That would from honour’s aspect tear me. 


es 


Laura. 
‘a Tho’ tears of blood fall {tom my eyes, 
ti From duty J will not detain thee ; 
t On that sad moment Laura dies, 
‘ That e’er with cowardice should stain thee. 
| Then fly, for lo! the armies meet, 
; ’ And tho’ thou leav’st thy true love weeping, 
[ She'll pray to every kindly fate, 
To have her Henry in their keeping. 
if fore’d by fate of cruel war, 
In death’s embrace to see thee lying, 
My anguish’d thoughts were bitterer far, 
To learn thou wert from glory flying. 
Henrv. 
Thy ’plaints, my fair onc, rend my heart ; 
And see our corporal comes to chide me; 


; } cannot, will not, from thee part ; 
Wg Then haste, my Laura, haste to hide me. ; 
L MAGO. 

—_— 

S| THE RAKE. Be a Lad. 

a | . 

‘4 An open heart, a gencrous mind, 

oi But passions slave, and wild as wind ; 

In theory a judge of right, 
Tho’ banisl’d from its practice quite. 


That) ia So loose, so prostitute of soul, 2 
fe wt? His nobler wit becomesthe tool © 
i yi Of every importuning fool : § 
i. _ & thousand virtues misapplied, 
am While r@ason floats on passion’s tide : 
} i . The ruin of the chaste and fair ; 
Le ‘The parents’ curse, the virgin’s snare : 


Whose false example leads astray, 

the young, the thoughdess, and the gay ; 

Yet, left alone to cooler thought, 

lie knows, he sees, he fecls his fault ; 

He knows his fault, he feels, he views, 

Vetesting what he most pursues ; 

His judgment tells him, all his gains 

For fiecting joys are lasting pains: 

Reason with appetite contending, 

Repenting: still and still offending : 

Abuser of the gifts of nature, 

+} & wretched <elf-condemning creature, 
tic passes o'er hife’s ul trod stage, 

And dies in youth the prey of age! 

‘phe scorn, the pity of the wise, 

VW ho leve, lemenrt him, and—despise 
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TO-MORROW. 


Why should we frail mortals here, 
That spend this life in sorrow, 

When nothing here can soothe or cheer, 
Rejoice when comes to-morrow. 

The hour of youth, that bursts so bright, 
Is left a dream, 

That soon will set in shades of night, 
Like twilight beam. 

This life is nought, ’tis but an hour, 
A morning gleam— tis gone ! 

Death soon comes on with ruthless power ; 
He stops our course—'tis done! 

Old Time too, creeps on so fast, 
Our joys soon fly ; 

Do what we will, we are old at last, 
And then to hope, good bye. 

And what are joys of life, 
A faithless dream, 

Deceitful hope and strife 
Fill up the scene. 

Then why should we wish, frail mortals say, 
From Time an hour to borrow ? 

Do what we will, he’ll have his pay, 
Perhaps ’ere comes to-morrow. 








THE Editor is sensible of the pleasing obliga- 
tions he is under to his correspondents, for the 
alacrity with which his hterary requisition has 
been obeyed, He feels himself cheered and in- 
spirited by this proof that his extrinsic resources 
have not yet failed, and thus accompanied by ge- 
uius and taste, his ways will be indeed the ways of 
pleasantness, and his paths those of peace. The 
Editor is constrained publicly to apologize to 
Mazo for the loss of the first copy of his favour ; 
he had indulged the anticipation of presenting it in 
one of his last numbers, and has himself experien- 
ced no little disappointment : the editor’s warmest 
thanks are duefor this kinu attention, in so prompt- 
ly supplying its place. He is not anxious that 
Mago should attempt to comply with the poet’s 
advice which he has quoted in his note— nonum 
que prematur in annum—keep your piece nine 
years ;” and from other motives than the interest 
ot his publication supplies. He who writes with 
most ease to himself, seldom fails to write most 
ugreeably to others: although his own satisfac- 
tion might have been enhanced, had he construct- 
ed his stile with more formality, and reviewed it 
with more caution. No one however will criticise 
minutely until he has become tired and uninter- 
ested ; and we may venture to say, such has not 
yet happened with Mago’s readers. 


The Publication Office of this Work ‘js at 
No. 193, Lombard Street, where  subscrip- 
tions and communications will be received 


Any note, however, addressed to the Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 88, Ches- 
nut Street, will mect with immediate attention. 
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